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The Editors Trial Sermon. | some pass both these, and having made liberal allow- 

— | ances for pleasure, find still a balance unappropriated. 

‘* We bring our years to an end, as it were a tale that is tol With some this goes to add farm to farm, with others 
Dear Cutivator Reapers :—Soberly we come! to buy a name for benevolence which all other acts 
to the consideration of this subject; for it has a stretch) belie ; while others still, earn the blessing of God and 
and significance that drives from us all thought of lev-| their fellows, by a life whose every act is the outwork 
ity. Mere policy, and the tacts of business life, lie| ing of a principle emanating from the true divinity of 
hushed in the awful presence of the Eternal, and this) the soul ; and never more excellent than when it comes 
goes back over the track of our pilgrimage, even to) of those whose stern and toilsome lives have taught 
the Forgotten. It stands before us in the present, and them the value of the money they earn and bestow for 
looks searchingly into our eyes. It points on to the such noble objects. God loveth a cheerful giver, but 
future, with the glance of prophecy, and thus the that a man gives should be of his own earnings, and 
whole portraiture of our life—past, present and to be, not the wages of another, kept back by fraud. Bal- 
stands up before us like a finished picture, whose be- ance up thy books, then, good farmer friend, and be 


ginning and whose ending are determined. just to thyself, thy family, thy neighbor and thy God. 
I. Tue Past.—Like a great panorama of field, for-| III. Tae Future. 
est and flood, of mountain and valley, we cast a Man never is, but always to be blest,”— 


” 


thoughtful glance over it, as over a well remembered And this shadow of a “ good time coming ” hovers like 
| country through which we have passed in toils and, 4” angel of deceit or blessing, over a major part of 
hopes, in weariness and rejoicing, in sad disappoint-| this world. Some men—and we have thought, oftener 
ment and glorious fruition. We know where lie the| farmers than any other class of working men—vex 
sharp rocks and treacherous sands,—where the green| themselves with a host of cares and speculations, which 
fields and pleasant streams. We remember the fel- | put it out of their power to enjoy for themselves, or 
low travelers that have spoken us kindly and truly, as| @llow their families to enjoy a tithe of what, with less 
well as those who have met us with cruelty or treach-. ambitious views, or more sensible interpretations of 
ery. All these constitute a part of our life, and enter the uses of life, is nearly always within their reach.— 
in to that finished picture which we shall become.— The position of farmers, more than that of other men, 
The Past is immortal, as the Present and the Future ‘8 favorable to that simplicity and temperance of life, 
will be. Let us make that a glorious immortality, for which enables a man, by the blessing of God, to com- 
when once it 1s, it becomes a part of the registry of Gop. ™and comfort without ostentation, and independence 
Il. THe Present.—To-day we stand like a bird| Without usury. We deceive ourselves in supposing 
upon a rock in mid ocean, with the immensity of that mere possession will bring enjoyment. An es- 
waters behind, and ready to plunge into the immensity sential pre-requisite is, that we carry along with us a 
of waters before. Pause! and look within and up- capacity for enjoyment, and this we can only do by 
ward, to see what thou art and what thou wouldst be. ®” innocency of life. 
The farmer, like all other men, has his days of invoice Conctusion.—The date of this paper admonishes us 
and settlement. The work of the harvest field is over, that we have brought our year to anend. Whether 
he counts up the successes, the uncertainties and the pleasant, or profitable, or wicked, our tale for this year 
failures of the season. So much he has for his posi- is told. If we had been wiser, we had told it better ; 
tive wants, so much margin for probabilities, so much’ but no word has been steeped in bitterness or spoken 
for extra indulgences of taste, fashion or pleasure, in malice. Let us all shake hands in kindness as we 
How much more! Some stop short on the first prop-| part here, while we beg to give notice, that by leave 
YAS osition, without even enough for positive want ; some of Providence, there will be stated preaching in this 











overpass this, and are content with few indulgences ;! place all of next year, to whic h every body is invited. 
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Jefferson—J. D. Ladd. 
Knox—H. P. Warden. 
Logan—J. M. Glover. 

Mr. Stokes moved that County Societies be required 
to furnish their statistical reports one month before 
the annual meeting. Laid on the table. 

On motion, it was agreed that the Convention go 
into the election for members of the State Board, to- 
morrow morning at 9 o’clock. 

Mr. Hitchcock moved that the Legislature be re- 
quested to change the time of the annual meeting, so 
as to have it fall upon the first Wednesday after the 
first Monday in January, instead of December, as at 
: a. . present. The motion was strongly opposed, as it was 
gressed until our influence is felt all over the State, | thought best to keep the Agricultural Convention 
and all over the United States. He advocated as 4) ‘esr of the interference of the politicians who are 
measure of progress that the State Board, now it has| 


| wont to congregate at the opening of the session of 
abundant means, should offer liberal premiums for ex-| t},. Legislature. Laid on the table. 


periments with various kinds of cattle, so as to elicit | Mr. Loudon moved that the State Board be instruct- 
ed to offer premiums on tobacco. 
Mr. Scott moved to amend by adding, and on whis- 


The Annual Meeting. 


Wayne—Jacob Ihrig. 
The regular Annual Meeting of Delgates from the sian sunt stihl 
County Agricultural Societies, was held in this city on 
the 3d and 4th of Dec. inst. On Wednesday morn- 
ing at 10 o’clock, the Convention was called to order 
by Wm. H. Ladd, President of the State Board, who 
stated the business which would come before the meet- 
ing for action, and alluded briefly and happily to the 
origin and progress of the present organization in 
Ohio, which was first called into being by a meeting 
held in this city, in pursuance of a call in the Ohio 
Cultivator in June, 1845, [see O. Cult., vol. 1, July 


1, 1845,] from which small beginning we have pro- 





information as to the best management of raising and| 
° - ° ° ° | 
feeding, also for experiments with soils and products. | 


He thought that the time had come when the State |ky, both of which he considered an unmitigated curse. 


Board should not be satisfied with a mere show, but| The amendment was adopted, and the main question 
| ’ 

should go on to elicit information as to the capacities) } Jing put, it was lost 

g put, s lost. 


| 
of the State, and the best application of our labors to| 




















develope its capacities. 

At the conclusion of the President’s remarks, the 
Secretary proceeded to call the County Societies for 
Delegates, and the following persons reperted them- 


selves : 
Ashland—J. Scott, Jr. 
Ashtabula—A. Krum. 
Athens—J. M. Dana. 
Belmont—J. T’.. Scholfield. 
Brown—Jas. Loudon. 
Butler—Anderson & Mil- 
likin. 
Champ’gn—F. U. Stokes. 
Clarke—Wm. Hunt. 
Clermont—J. H. Branch. 
Clinton—A. E. Strickle. 
Coshocton—B. F. Sangs- 
ter. 
Crawford—S. Myers. 
Cuyahoga—F. Wilson. 
Darke—G. W. Coover. 
Erie—I. T. Reynolds. 
Fairfield—John Reber. 
Fayette—G. Terrell. 
Franklin—John Clark. 
Gallia—A. S. Guthrie. 
Geauga—P. Hitchcock. 
Greene—R. D. Poague. 
Guernsey—A_ Laughlin. 
Hamilton—J P. Wilson. 
Hancock—Wnm. Martin. 
Hardin—John Goodin. 
Harrison—Ingram Clark. 
Hocking—H. J. Maynard. 
Holmes—R. Wheaton. 


Lake—Geo. Everett. 
Lorain—N. B. Gates. 
Madison—R. G. Dun. 
Mahoning—M. Allen. 
Marion—E. Peters. 
Medina—John Sears. 
Miami—David French. 
Montgomery-R.W. Steele 
Morgan—B. W. Conklin. 
Morrow—W. S. Irwin. 
Muskingum—C. Springer. 
Noble—J. W. Tipton. 
Pike—W. A. Jones. 
Portage—L. T. Hine. 
Preble—Jas. Dennison. 
Richland—H. Gamble. 
Ross—G. W. Renick. 
Sandusky—L. Q. Rawson. 
Seneca—J. W. Miller 


The Secretary read the Financial Report for the 
year, which showed a good amount of cash and prop- 


|erty on hand. 


Mr. Sears moved that the Legislature be requested 
to publish and forward the Agricultural Reports by the 


| Ist of April of each year, to the County Ag. Societies. 
| Carried. 











Mr. Gates moved to petition the Legislature for 
better protection against the depredations of dogs, 
which was amended so as to require the President and 
Secretary to draft a bill, to be presented to the Legis- 
lature for that purpose, and that the resolutions be 
furnished to County Societies, and they requested to 
send in petitions for the same object. Carried. 

Mr. Gates moved that the State Board petition Con- 
gress to admit the free importation of sugar. Indefi- 
nitely postponed. 

Mr. Krum moved that premiums be offered for ex- 
periments with cattle, in regard to their merits for 
beef, dairy, etc. 

Mr. Springer moved to amend, by the appointment 
of a committee to mature a plan for making these ex- 
periments. 

Mr. Corwin wanted premiums offered for the best 


cattle, without reference to breed. He bred only pure 


Shelby—Isaac T. Fulton. | Short-horns, and if there were any better cattle, he 


Stark—T. S. Webb. 
Summit—T. Beardsley. 
Trumbull—Jas. F. King. 
Tuscarawas—B. B. Bra- 
shear. 

Union—E. Burnham. 
Vinton—N. Richmond. 
Warren—R. G. Corwin. 
Washington—W. B. 


Thomas. 


wanted to get the blood. 

Mr. Hitchcock thought that there might be local 
differences which would affect the comparative value 
| of breeds, as between the North and South portions of 
the State. The debate was quite spirited, and finally 
the views of Messrs. Corwin, Krum and Springer were 
sustained by a vote of the Convention. 

Mr. Loudon moved that the law regulating County 
| Societies be so amended as to allow them to open 
|their premium lists to other States, which was sug- 
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gested by the fact that his county (Brown) was in the 
neighborhood of Kentucky, from whence exhibitors 
might come to their fairs. 

Mr. Millikin moved to amend by excepting Field 
Crops, and in that shape the motion was carried 

Mr. Steele said that Mr. 


present, who was one of the 


Charles Reemelin was 
Commissioners appointed 
to examine into the propriety of establishing a Reform 
School in Ohio, and who had collected much informa 
tion on the subject during his recent visit to Europe 
Mr. S. moved that Mr. Reemelin be invited to address 
the Convention this evening, on this subject. 

In the evening, Mr. Reemelin gave a familiar and 
interesting account of his investigations in Europe 
into the philosophy and working of the system of Re- 
form Schools. He was decidedly in favor of avoiding 


every thing like prison arrangements, and adopting 


the open family system, and the employment of the| 


inmates in agricultural labors. 

Mr. R. has a large faith in the recuperative, moral 
force of humanity, and does not seem to give full cre- 
dence to the doctrine of total depravity. His theory 
is beautiful, and honorable to humanity, and in good 
executive hands, we believe it is the best possibly con- 
ceived plan of reform for juvenile delinquents. The 
subject will come before the next Legislature, on the 
report of the Commissioners. 


THURSDAY MORNING, Dec. 4. 
Mr. Millikin offered a series of resolutions, touching 
the style and distribution of the annual reports by the 
Legislature, and offered a memorial to be presented to 
the Legislature, asking for a reform in that matter.— 
The resolutions and memorial were adopted, and the 


memorial circulated for the signatures of the members | 


of the Convention. 

The President said the hour had arrived for going 
into the annual election for members of the State 
Board. The Convention proceeded to ballot, and the 
following persons were declared duly elected: Alex. 
Waddle of Clark Co., re-elected ; A. Krum of Ashta- 
bula, re-elected ; T. S. Webb of Stark, J. M. Millikin 
of Butler, Luther Smith of Logan ; making five new 
members, with the five who hold over. Messrs. Wor- 
thington, Steele and Ladd declined a re-election. 

A motion was made to re-consider the vote of yes- 
terday on cattle premiums, without regard to breeds. 
Mr. Hitchcock said that we offer premiums for plows 
for various purposes, as subsoil, stubble, sod, etc., and 
he was in favor of continuing the distinction among 
breeds of cattle. 
yesterday was reconsidered, and the subject allowed to 
slide. [We understand this vote to carry with it the 
whole question of experiments and committee, as pro- 
vided by the resolutions of Messrs. Krum and 
Springer. } 

A vote of thanks was passed to the retiring officers, 
and the Convention adjourned. 

The Convention as a whole was a pleasant and re- 


The motion prevailed, the vote of | 
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spectable one, though, aside from the mere election of 
members of the State Board, it was entirely unimport- 
ant in action, and did nothing to justify the expense 
of getting together. And if we may take this as an 
ndication of public feeling, it seems to point to the 


nveeicome Cone 


n Ohio 


usion that the thing is rapidly going 


seed 
Alter the adjournment of the Convention, the new 
by electing Alex. Waddle 
President, J M. Millikin, Recording Secretary, Lucian 


Bourd met and organized 
Buttles, Treasurer, J. H. Klippart, Corresponding Sec- 
retary. 

This last appointment was in anticipation of Dr. 
Mr. Klippart 
has been the working Editor of the Ohio Farmer for 


Sprague’s removal to his Iowa farm. 


the last two years, and is a gentleman and a scholar 
of his own making. 

| The day before the annual meeting, the old Board 
| were engaged in passing upon the commended premi- 
ums of the late State Fair. All of this class in the 
live stock department were rejected ¢ in other depart- 
ments, to some were awarded premiums, to others di- 
A cup of the value of $20 was awarded to 
| Drs. Garlick and Ackley of Cleveland, for artificial 
! breeding of fish, which attracted so much attention at 
the State Fair. The premiums on Field Crops will 
be decided by the new Board at their next meeting, 
| which will be on the 13th of January. 
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Experience in Draining. 


plomas 


T. C. Maxwell & Bro. were awarded the first pre- 
mium, $20, for the best experiments in Draining, in 


1855. The following is their statement in the Trans. 
N. Y. Ag. Society : 


The quantity of land drained was forty acres, 
| using over forty thousand tiles. The face of the 
land is beautifully undulating, and the soil is a 
clay and gravel loam. About twelve or fourteen 
acres of this land is somewhat lower than the land 
adjoining it, and the clay so far predominates that, 
previous to draining, it was quite impracticable to 
get in a spring crop in season, and for winter crops 
it heaved so badly as to ruin the crop in many 
places; and then ina dry time, or in midsummer, 
it baked and cracked very badly, so that on the 
|whole it produced but poorly. 
forty acres is a lighter soil, and consequently less 
liable to bake, but owing to the nature of the sub- 
soil was quite springy. ‘The subsoil is clay, but not 
impervious, having a mixture of sand in it, and in 
places a more liberal mixture of gravel, running 
through in streaks. 

We adopted the “frequent or thorough system,” 
laying the main and sub-main drains through the 
lowest ground, and extending the collaterals par- 
allel, two rods apart, up the slopes, according to 
Mr. Munn’s diagram, in his “ Practical Land 
| Drainer,” page 55, fig. 14. We cut our drains 
‘two and a half feet deep with common spades, 
making the bottom of the drain the width of a com- 
}mon hoe blade, with which we remove all loose 
\dirt, and level for the tile, which are two-inch pipe 


The balanee of the. 
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The 
the drain, with three field 
side, and one on the top of each joint. The con- 
nections between the main and small drains are 
carefully guarded with flat stones. 
drains we use four and six inch horseshoe tile, and 
in one instance we use two four-inch and one six- 
inch; the four-inch together, and the six-inch above 
and between the others. We were careful 
break joints, and guard them well with small stone. 
A short drain, laid two years since in this manner, 
is in perfect order, and works to our satistaction. 
The nature of the soil being rough and gritty, 
and the pressure of the soil being so equal on the 
sides, with care in selecting straight, we/l-burned 
tile, and great care in putting down, we think, for 
a short drain, where a very large quantity of water 
is to be carried off, this is practicable. 
As to the expense, we would say, we have paid 
twelve and a half cents per rod for opening ; our 
month men lay the tile; two men, one to lay the 
tile and one to hand stones and cover lightly, will 
put down fifty rods per day, which we call four 
cents per rod; then with a long double-tree we 
plow in the balance of the earth, at an expense of 
not over one and a half cents per rod. The ave- 
rage cost of tile, large and small, and hauling, is 
about fifteen cents per rod—total, thirty-three 
cents per rod. 


with soles. 


stones—one on each 


~- + tee. 


Winter Management of Bees. 


Bees generally winter in safety when the hives 
are populous or full of them, provided they have a 
supply of honey. A large mass of bees in a com- 
pact body always generate a degree of heat in win- 
ter sufficient to keep them in an active state. This 
is proved by the fact, that in disturbing them in 
the coldest weather a few will sally out, though 
they may drop instantly in a torpid condition, after 
coming in contact with cold air. It is the weaker 
families that require the greater protection in win- 
ter; yet in a high latitude, where the ground is 
generally covered with snow for three or four 
months, all families had better be protected in some 
manner. 


but we do not approve of the plan; in consequence 
of the dampness of all cellars, more or less. Bees 
require a dry atmosphere. Others bury the hives 
in the ground, and in some instances the bees have 
wintered safely, being surrounded with hay or 
straw, so as to admit sufficient air. Drive stakes 
down near the hives, and fill in around them with 
hay or straw, leaving the passage way clear. This 
plan is a very good one. 


their hives, when the ground is covered with snow, 
a board should be placed against the hives, directly 
before the entrance way, so as to darken it as much 
as possible, and yet place no real hindrance to the 
bees going out, if they desire to leave the hive. It 
will not do to close the entrances, and make pris- 
oners of the bees, as they will come down in warm 


them will die in the struggle. But if the entrance 
is so obscured that the rays of the sun shall not 


tile are then laid in the center of 


In all cases, when bees are liable to sally out of 


days, and endeavor to get out, and hundreds of 
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fall on it, very few bees will attempt to leave their 
hives in winter. 

The plan of placing the hives in a darkened 
room above ground, is not particularly objectiona- 
ble, unless in mild winters. In such cases, the 


bees will leave their hives in large numbers, and 


{ 


to, 


Some apiarians advocate placing bees in cellars, | 


crawl] about the floor, very few finding their way 
back again into their hives. 

Another method is to make outer boxes, into 
which the hives are set in November or Decem- 
ber, leaving them on the stools or resting boards, 
as they stood during the summer. A passage way 
is cut to the outer boxes, so that the bees can go 
in and out as usual. This plan we think the best, 
all things considered, for a climate as cold as Cen- 
tral New York. 

The reason why so many bees die in winter, with 
an abundance of honey in their hives, is owing to 
the cold being so severe that they cannot pass from 
one comb to another, in order to obtain a supply of 
food. If mild weather intervenes between “ cold 
snaps,” as often as once a week, bees seldom die of 
cold, but when the thermometer ranges below er 
near zero for several weeks in succession, all weak 
families of bees are in danger of perishing, unless 
well protected from the severity of the season.— 
Rural American. 

ashi 


Remarks on Feeding Horses. 

As the food of horses is well known to act con- 
siderably in maintaining health in some cases, and 
in others to be a serious cause of disease, it is, 
therefore, an important subject to the farmer and 
stable-keeper, and demands their serious consider- 
ation. Food may consist of two kinds, namely, 
natural, or such as animals are found to subsist on 
in a state of unrestrained freedom ; and artificial, 
or such as man, by his own experience and obser- 
vation, has found most suitable to produce health, 
strength, and condition, when domesticated and 
rendered subservient to his use. Herbage forms 
a great part of the food given to horses, such as 
grasses and clover; the different kinds of grasses 
are usually converted into hay. Clover is given 
green, since it appears to be more useful in that 


form, for when dry it is not so easily digested, and 


contains less nutritive matter. The green herbage 
is invaluable in the cure of some obstinate cases of 
disease, simply by its medicinal effects. When 
hay is cut at the proper season, namely, before it 
becomes too fibrous, the greatest care is requisite 
in the drying process, for the most judicious per- 
sons have frequently been unfortunate enough to 
have their hay turn musty; in such cases it is im- 
paired in quality. To obtain good hay, the grass 
should consist of various sorts ; or be, as it is com- 
monly termed, full of herbage. The soil should be 
well drained. The grass should be mowed early, 
and while in flower, and should be afterwards al- 


/most constantly attended to, if the weather is fa- 


vorable ; the more it is scattered about, the better 
will it be made, and the more effectually will its 
fragrance and other good qualities be preserved. 
The quantity is sometimes looked to more than the 
quality. Horses that are fed long on bad or musty 
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hay, sooner or later suffer from indigestion, and a 
consequent loss of condition. 

Hay contains but a small amount of nutriment 
in proportion to the same weight of grain; there- 
fore hay, to support life, must be given in large 
quantities ; much time is required to digest it, and 
a large quantity of saliva and gastric juice to ma- 
cerate it before it can be digested : all these cir- 
cumstances are directly opposed to the uses of th: 
horse, to which luxury and the wants of man have 
applied him. Hay, therefore, shonld be used as a 
condiment, to increase the bulk of food to a healthy 
distention of the stomach ; and as such, very little 
of it should be used. The effects of insufficient 
food are too well known to need much description ; 
debility includes them all; it invades every func- 
tion of the animal. And as life is the sum of the 


power that resists disease, and if disease is only 


the instrument of death, it follows, of course, that 
whatever enfeebles life, or, in other words, pro- 
duces debility, must predispose to disease. When 
horses are put to regular daily work, their vital 
power will be best maintained by a mixed diet, 
composed of shorts, meal, cracked corn, oats, and 
hay, the latter cut and mixed with the other arti- 
cles, which must be moistened ; bearing in mind, 
however, that horses, like ourselves, vary constitu- 
tionally, some being more readily and simply nour- 
ished than others. The principal food used in the 
New England States are oats, hay and corn; the 
latter is gronnd or broken, and sometimes given 
whole. Oats have quite an extensive use ; these, 
after being kept some time, give out moisture, 
which is supposed to render them more wholesome 
than new. When oats are damaged, they are unfit 
for the horse; if, however, they are used, they 
ought to be exposed to the heat of the sun, for kiln- 
dried oats produce disease of the bowels and skin, 
and of the system generally. Much has been 
written on the advantage of bruising oats for 


horses, and it has been proved by comparative | 


tests, that a great saving may be thus effected.— 
Some horses will not masticate the oats; hence 
they are swallowed whole; an examination of the 
excrement will prove this to be the case. 

The most general roots in use, are: 1. Car- 
rots, which are one of the best remedial agents in 
our possession. 
assist nature to maintain the physiological opera- 
tions of all the functions. The sick horse will be 
improved by the use of this useful vegetable. It 
forms one of the best poultices, where poultices are 
indicated, with which we are acquainted ; when 
cut up in small pieces, or scalded, and given to the 
horse occasionally, they are very acceptable to the 
digestive organs: in cases of chronic indigestion, 
and diseases of the lungs, they are invaluable. 
2. Parsnips produce the same effect, and are about 
equal in their amount of nutritive matter. 3. Po- 
tatoes have been given to the horse, but the benefit 
derived from them is greater when boiled. In ad- 
dition to the different diets here named, many em- 
ploy other things; but this chiefly depends on the 
locality, and the possibility of procuring such food 
as is generally esteemed most wholesome. 

A horse will thrive best on a mixed diet. If in- 
digestible substances are given to the horse, the 


When the horse is in health, they | 
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stomach becomes overworked ; and it follows that 
when an organ is overtaxed, other parts of the sys- 
tem become sympathetically affected, and the chem- 
ico-vital machinery is clogged. This is in accord- 
ince with nature’s laws, which are immutable and 
uncompromising ; whenever they are violated, the 
penalty is sure to follow. Men who prepare horses 
for the market, attempt to get them into condition, 
without any regard to their general health, the cli- 
mate, quantity of food, its quality, or the state of 
the digestive organs. Men are very apt to think, 
that as long as thé animal has what they term good 
food, and just as much as they can cram into the 
stomach, they must fatten; when, in fact, such an 
enormous quantity of food oppresses the stomach, 
impairs the digestive organs, and converts the food 
into a cause of disease. As soon as the stomach is 
overworked, the food accumulates; distends the 
viscera, interferes with the motion of the diaphragm, 
presses on the liver, and interrupts the circulation 
of the blood through that organ, seriously inter- 
fering with the bile-secreting process. Many thou- 
sands of our most valuable horses die in conse- 
quence of being too well, or rather, injudiciously 
fed. Reader, if you own horses, let them have 
their meals at regular hours, in sufficient quantity, 
and no more ; good straw on which they may rest 
their weary limbs; good stables, well ventilated ; 
let them not be compelled to breathe the emana- 
tions that arise from the dung or urine; keep them 
clean, avoid undue exposure ; don’t work them too 
soon after feeding ; finally, govern them in a spirit 
of kindness, and there will be little foothold for 
disease—Am. Veterinary Journal. 








Portrait of Morgan Horse, Vermont. 


Vermont was sired by Gifford, g. sire Woodbury, 
g.g. sire Justin Morgan. Dam, sired by Green 
Mountain 2d, g. dam Phebe; owned by J. L. 
Woods. She was sired by a horse known in Mass. 
as Tom Morgan, and noted for his speed and bot- 
‘tom. Tom Morgan was by True Briton. Ver- 
mont received the first premium in his class at the 
State Fair in Brattleboro, in 1854. He is dark 
ichestnut, 14 hands high, weighs 950 lbs. A very 
|close, compact made horse. Now owned by Jo- 
'seph Peters, of Bradford, Vt. 





See we 7 | 
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Our Bounp Vots.—As soon as this No. is printed, 
'we shall have a lot of this year’s vol. put in uniform 
binding with our previous lot, and shall sell them at 
the same price, viz: 50 cents a vol. at the office. The 
demand for the back vols. has exhausted our supply of 
the earliest vols. which we had already bound, and we 
have a new lot in the bindery, to be out in a few days. 
The whole 12 years for only $6, in handsome muslin 
binding. It is the cheapest and best Farmers’ library 
in the whole range of agricultural reading. 
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YS Our Conn Premium.—The Cultivator boys who are 

She Edifor’s table. competing for our premium for the best acre of corn, 
ps bith should send in full reports immediately, according to 
: igs aC our suggestions in making the offer. We want to 
have the premium awarded, and to publish the reports, 


to let the world see what Cultivator boys can do. 


Close of the Volume. 

This number of the Ohio Cultivator closes Volume 
XII, and we have only to remind our readers that if. Mormon Wives.—We have from the hands of Mrs. 
they desire our visits for next year, they should lose no Metta Victoria Victor, a copy of a new book from her 
time in renewing their subscriptions. Our good Pen, illustrating one of the phases of the inner life of 
friends, the Postmasters, will generally oblige their; Mormondom. This is destined to become a great po- 
customers by forwarding subscriptions, if desired.—| litical question, before long, and such a book as this 
One or two active persons in every neighborhood, can is, will help to direct investigation in the right chan- 
readily get up a club by a little exertion, and we think nel, to arrive at the special tendency and moral result 
the Ohio Cultivator is about as good a paper as our | Of the system. Published by J. C. Derby, N. Y., and 
farmer friends can get for the price. Look over the Should be in all the bookstores. 


index of subjects in this volume. There is something! RecisteR or Rurat AFFatrs.—This is the third 


on almost every topic that interests farmers and gar-| No, of an annual edited by John J. Thomas, and pub- 


deners, and you have now a capital book that is worth |jished by Luther Tucker & Son, of Albany, N. Y. 
all it cost you, besides having the reading of it as it) Richly worth the 25 cts. asked for it. 


came along. Gather up all the numbers, cut off the 


index pages in this number to go in before, stitch the | Henry J. Canrretp, of Mahoning Co., a correspond- 


PLO 


whole together—if you do not choose to take them to 
a binder—and you have a book to read over when you 
like. 

If any of your papers were lost in the mails or have 
been spoiled, when you send in for next vol., let us| 
know, and we will replace them with clean ones, for | 
nothing. Show your papers to your neighbors, and| 


ask them to join you for next year, and any of your| 


ent of the Ohio Cultivator, well known as an agricul- 
tural writer, and the author of a popular book on sheep, 
died of consumption at his residence in Canfield, on 
the 27th of Nov. last, aged 69 years. 

Dsatx or Famous Horses.—The past season has 
witnessed the decease of some of the most famous 
horses in the United States, among them we note : 

Trustee, foaled in 1829, imported in 1835, the sire 


friends who you think would like to see the paper, and of Fashion, etc. 

take it themselves, send us their names and residence, | Mariner, by Shark, out of Bonnets of Blue, which 
and we will send them specimen copies. Now pitch| was also the dam of Fashion ; aged 20 years. 

right in, while the thing is fresh, and begin with the| Brack Warrior, rode by Maj. Merrill, U. S. Army, 
year, while you have leisure to read, for we intend to| through the Florida war, and all through the Mexican 
adapt our articles to the season. This year we have| wart. Since used only for great parades in N. Y. 
made a very handsome increase over the preceding ; | Aged 28 years. 


next year we mean to have the biggest and best! 
pleased set of readers of any agricultural paper in this 
Western world. We are the people’s friend, and we 
know they are our friends. You know us to bea 
plain, blunt man, who does not mince matters, nor put 
on airs to curry favor with a codfish aristocracy ; and 
though we have toiled up to a place in the councils of 
the highest dignitaries of the Church and the State, 
yet we have no pulse that does not beat in unison with 
the great heart of the working world. We claim, as 
we have always received, the sympathy of that heart, 
and to deserve it shall be the iabor and aim of our 
life. 


PFI sa 





‘of Bridport, Vt. 


Brack Hawk, the famous old Vermont stallion. 
Sired by Sherman Morgan, and owned by David Hill, 
Died of rheumatism of the heart, 
aged 24 years. 

Cuinton County.—We have rather a short crop of 
corn, and fewer hogs fed this season, though the qual- 
ity is good, and mostly sold. Stock hogs are abund- 
ant. Wheat looks tolerably well, though short, the 
drilled much the best ; a large breadth sown. Young 
grass looks poorly ; farm stock generally are going { 
into winter in good condition. We have plenty of 
corn fodder and straw, but a short crop of hay and 
oats. W. H. B. 
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Morality of Horses. 


A class of men, and in the main very good men, too, 
have of late set up a concert of anathemas against the 
current mode of exhibiting horses at our agricultural 
fairs. Of the style of these exhibitions we have not 
much to say besides what we have said before. It is 
well known to those who have associated with us, 
that we have no special sympathy with horse racing— 
that we have positively declared against it in exhibi- 
tions over which we had control as a member of com- 
mittee, and have never made the test of speed alone, a 
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was disgusted with this attention to the horses, though 
nobody suffered for lack of room in any other part of 
this “ ample arena.” Still, there was a great want of 
visitors to certain cattle pens near the north-west cor- 
ner of the grounds, and we rather guess, if a moiety of 
the “forty thousand” had congregated there, and 
;sworn upon the Herd Book, that no such bulls were 
to be found in Ohio, as those from Black Rock, their 
owner, the editor aforesaid, might have been inspired 
to mount the “ Duke of Marlboro” or the “Ear! of 
Devon,” and with a Cotswold ram under one arm, a 







South Down under the other, and a Suffolk pig in 


leading title to an award. F 
each of his ample coat pockets, trotted twice around 


State and County Boards 
instruct Judges positively not to give encouragement ; 
to overfed animals in the class of cattle ; but it ie also|*e entire course, “under the shouts, yells and ap- 
true that hardly any others ever do receive premiums. | plause of the multitude ” and we would have given a 
We do not know that any body has yet discovered that | Water to see it, and would have been better pleased 
it is immoral to exhibit over-fed cattle, even in the than we were when this gentleman’s attention was 
face of the official injunction to the contrary. |invited, by his companion from Batavia, to the action 

If these objectors were consistent with themselves, of a fine horse in the ring, he turned contemptuously 
we would give them credit for honesty and wisdom of |°" his virtuous heel, and es that “these Mor- 
its kind. But if they admit the question of open com- | gans, Black Hawks, etc., are all aG—d d—d humbug !” 
petition at all, who shall set the limit of morality !—| But this is not all that offended the editor of the 
And our Shaker friends over in Union Village, are the | Am. Agriculturist, for he goes on to say: “ And to 
only true Christians ; who, having some of the best|¢ke out the frolic, sallow-faced, lank-sided spinsters 
cattle in the world, yet refuse to exhibit them for mounted the racing nags and blood stallions, and 
prizes at all. 











































We can respect such men, for their coursed over the grounds time and again at the very 
consistency, if nothing more. \top of their running speed, under the shouts, yells and 

But we ore all on a race,—from the rival churches | applause of the multitude,” etc. 
which run for the highest steeple and the smartest} We were not present at these equestrian exercises, 
minister, to the man who drives the fastest nag, or the | and had no hand in getting them up. We understood 
woman who swings the costliest skirt——and we shall the riding party was got up by the Marshalls, and a 
not set up a howl over it, while they behave them-|few others, after the regular exhibition in the ring 
selves, as they generally do. But we know the ladies who composed the 

We beg pardon of our readers for opening this sub-| party, and also know that they will compare favorably 
ject again. It is contrary to our intention, and we | with any who visited the fair from Ohio or elsewhere. 
only do so to repel an ungallant and ungentlemanly | True, they may not exhibit in their persons the rubi- 
attack from one of the editors of the American Agri- _cund rotundity of their traducer, but we have no doubt 
culturist, upon some of the best men and women of|a liberal use of good brandy, would put them in the 
Ohio, who chance to like horses better than horned| way of an approximation to it. As for the rest, we 
cattle. We regret the necessity of having any words | believe a woman can be a lady just as well upon 
with this editor, as our personal intercourse with him | horseback as she can in a crowd; and we are sorry 
has always been pleasant and friendly, and we do it| our friend could not see the flutter of a lady’s petticoat 
now, “not that we love Cesar less, but that we love without having it awaken such wicked thoughts, as 
Rome more.” Speaking of the State Fair at Cleve-| find expression in “ribald jests and passing jeers.” 
land, he says : 


was over. 


| His herdsman should have put one of Welton’s cattle 
“But for Ohio, that noble, stalwart elder sister of| clasps in his nose, and led him off to his stall, to chew 
the Western Galaxy, our fears of late have been some- | the cud of repentance. 
what excited. Placing, for the first time, a straight- « Tf such are th j 
laced Quaker at its head—a horse breeder and horse : such are the proceedings un- 
trainer, we found, on an inspection of the grounds, that | der that particular Quaker administration, let Ohio get 
full two-thirds of their ample area of near thirty acres, | back under the lead of the Gentiles as rapidly as pos- 
were appropriated to a trotting and racing course —| .:11, » 
For three days, this ring, railed in for half a mile in 
or 2e ’ 9 4s iends > : 
circuit, [less than one-third of a mile—Ep. O. C.,] was |°"" Quaker friends, need no defence from us. They 
the main point of attraction to the great majority of) are our best farmers, and our best citizens, too. Oth- 
the ‘forty thousand’ visitors, lining it four and five| er agricultural papers may cower like dumb dogs, or 
deep, and wildly excited with the feats of the various | It is 
quadrupeds of the ‘Hawk’ families, and other horses ote gy i ‘ 
coursing over it, among which those of the worthy |*" °n® eae, Cea et ee eee and do 
‘ President’ were not the least conspicuous, either for | not watch the wind for second hand opinions, and have 
speed or for ‘ bottom.’” |no hesitancy in taking the bull by the horns, when he 


Of course, this editor of the American Agriculturist | comes into our pasture to gore our friends. 


He says further : 


The late President of the State Board, and 


join in the snarling against us, as they choose. 
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~ HORTICULTURAL. 


Prospects of Horticulture—1857. 


There is reason to believe that the coming year will 
be one of unusual fruitfulness in the field, orchard and 





garden ; and that more of public interest will be man | 
ifested, and more progress made in horticulture and 
rural science generally, than at any former period of 
our country’s history. 

In the first place, it is well known that a season of 
severe dronght always has a beneficial effect on the 
soil, so that crops of all kinds are unusually abundant 
the following season——let this fact encourage those 
farmers whose crops have failed in consequence of the 
past dry season. 

Secondly, fruit trees of all kinds bear most profusely 
after a season of partial or entire rest ; in other words, 
it is found that orchards can only bear a full crop once 
in two years, the alternate year being necessary to 
allow the trees to recruit their energies, and produce 
a new supply of young wood and fruit buds; hence, 
from the general failure of fruit crops the past season, 
we may expect an abundant yield the coming one. 

Thirdly, the scarcity of fruits, and indeed their en- 
tire absence in most families, this season, will increase 
the appetite for them next year, so that more will be 
consumed in our towns and cities, and the prices in 
our markets will be so remunerative that those who 
possess trees will be willing to bestow more labor on 
their cultivation, when they see promise of a crop. 

Fourthly, the increased profitableness of fruit grow 
ing, will induce more men of capital and intelligence 
to engage in the business as a profession, and such 
men will take pains to procure the best varieties of 
fruit, and adopt the best modes of cultivation, as the 
only rational means of permanent success. 

And lastly, all the foregoing causes, combined with 
the attractiveness of horticultural pursuits, must 
awaken new interest in the minds of the community 
on this subject, horticultural societies will again flour- 
ish, and there will be an increased demand for the 

Ohio Cultivator and other periodicals devoted to the 
dissemination of intelligence on horticulture and rural 


pursuits, as well as for the products of the Columbus 


Nursery, and all similar institutions. So mote it be. 


M. B. B. 





DererRED ARTICLES.—A correspondent’s request 
for a selection of apples for an orchard of one hundred 
trees, adapted for Southern Ohio, shall be attended 


to in an early number of the Cultivator. 
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for out-door culture and for market, will also appear 
shortly. 

Remarks on Ohio and other Western apples, ex- 
hibited or discussed at the late National Pomological 
Convention, also remarks on pears and other fruit, will 
occupy several of our pages in due time. 


-—-eo 


Culture of the Blackberry, 
With Remarks on ImMprRoveD VARIETIES. 


Considerable attention has been given to the subject 
of improving the Blackberry, by the selection of su- 
The so- 
called “ High Bush ” variety of New England, and the 
more famous “ New Rochelle ” or Lawton Blackberry 
of New York, are the most noted results of these ef- 
It is not very probable that any further bene- 
fits will be derived from this mode of operation, and 
those who desire to make still greater advancement, 
should give their attention to the production of new va- 
rieties FROM SEEDS. 


erior varieties from the fields and woods. 
Pp 


” 


forts. 


Several years ago some experiments were made in 
the vicinity of Cincinnati, with a view to the cultiva- 
tion of blackberries for the city market. Will not 
some person familiar with the subject, give us the 
facts through the Cultivator? Accounts of similar 
experiments elsewhere would also be interesting to 
many readers. 

Mr. D. C. Richmond, a very intelligent and enter- 
prising fruit grower, near Sandusky City, has been 
experimenting with blackberries for a number of years, 
and at my request, has kindly furnished the following 
results of his observations, which will be read with in- 
terest at this time : E M. B. B. 


Mr. BaTeHAmM :—You are aware that the black- 
berry is universally esteemed as one of our most 
wholesome summer fruits; coming in at just the 
right time to counteract the bilious diseases inci- 
dental to our climate, and filling a gap in the suc- 
cession of small fruits, when strawberries, raspber- 
ries and currants have disappeared from our 
markets. 

Being convinced that this valuable fruit could 
be much improved by the selection of varieties and 
by cultivation, I commenced, six years ago, select- 
ing from the woods and fence rows the most prom- 
ising plants I could find when in fruit—spending 
much time, and traveling many miles each season, 
in making observations. In this way I collected 
3 or 4 varieties that 1 deem quite valuable. One 
of these has very tall, dark canes, resembling the 
New Rochelle, and I think it is the same species, 
(not the same vartety;) another has light green 
canes, also a strong grower, and good fruit; another 
still, is of a dwarf habit, hence perhaps better 
suited for garden culture, with scarcely any 
thorns, fruit very fine. [Can you not produce 
from seed, a hybrid, between this and the New 
Rochelle ?—w. B. B.] 

The New Rochelle I have had in bearing the 
two past years, and I consider it a most valuable 
acquisition to our list of small fruits. It is unques- 
tionably a new variety ; and the fruit shows its su- 





A Chapter on Grapes, especially varieties adapted 


perior ‘breeding’ among other varieties, just like a 
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sleek Durham among a lot of serub cattle, by its | 
larger size and rounder form, and the juiciness of 
its flesh. 

The past severe winter killed the canes of nearly | 
all blackberries, nearly down to the ground ; but | 
the New Rochelle produced a few fine berries from| 
shoots sent up from near the roots. The white} 
blackberry is the hardiest variety that I cultivate, | 
producing some fruit this season on the main | 
branches—but it is too small to be of much value, | 
except as a curiosity. My patch of natives, over | 
an acre, in a somewhat sheltered locality, produced 
a few blossoms but no fruit. The New Jersey va-| 
riety was the most injured, being killed quite down | 
to the ground. The Boston “High Bush” was not 
so badly injured, but it produced no fruit. I think 
this variety is no better than our natives. 

All my plants have grown well this season, and | 
the dry tall has ripened the canes perfectly, so that 
I contidently expect a fine crop of fruit next sea- 
son, when, according to promise, I shall hope to 
receive a visit from you at the time of ripening. 
| Deo volante, I shall surely come ; but if not, don’t 
tail to send us a box of specimens, by express.—Bs. ] 

I would advise all who have a garden, to plant 
a row or two of blackberries, (as well as raspber- 
ries.) If you can spare the money, buy half a 
dozen or more roots of the New Rochelle ; [they 
cost from $3 to $4 a dozen, at the nurseries.—s. | 
but if not, take up some of the best roots you can 
find in the woods, and cultivate them until the oth- 
ers become cheap and plenty. In making a se- 
lection of the wild ones, the strong growing kinds 
produce the largest and best fruit. Any time will 
answer for transplanting, from the time when the | 
leaves fall in October, till the buds begin to open | 
in Spring. The best soil is a rich, deep, moist | 
loam, but it must not be too wet, and good cultiva-| 
tion is required. 

The strong growing kinds, as the New Rochelle, | 
I plant in rows 6 feet apart, and 4 feet apart in the | 
rows ; and this distance is not too great for any of| 
the varieties. The plants must be thinned out 
each year as they multiply, and pruned twice a| 
year. 

In pruning the New Rochelle, when the plants 
have attained the height of 6 or 8 feet, cut off the | 
tops, which will force out lateral branches, from | 
near the ground upwards ; in the fall, these branch- | 
es should be shortened in, so as to give the bushes 
a compact form. Cut away the surplus shoots, and 
dig out the small plants, (which should have been 
cut down to about one foot in height at the August 
pruning, ) for making new plantations. The weak- | 
er, growing varieties do not need as severe prun- 
ing as the others, but they must be shortened some, | 
and the shoots thinned. 

Mulching the roots of blackberries with leaves 
from the woods, about the Ist of May, when there | 
is a prospect of a crop of fruit, will be found of| 
great advantage. (Where leaves cannot readily 
be found, tan bark or saw dust will answer.) Cul- 
tivators should remember that this fruit ripens in 
our hottest weather, and when there is liability of 
a severe drought, hence a little extra labor in 
mulching may greatly increase the amount of fruit, | 
and prolong the season of ripening. 
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[ shall continue to experiment with this valuable 
fruit, if my life is spared, and may hereafter give 
you some further observations. Respectfully, &e., 

D. ©. B. 


éidhgtgtee— ted 

A New anv Descriptive CataLocvue of the Colum- 
bus Nursery will be published next month, and sent 
to all applicants who enclose a stamp, addressed to the 
proprietors, or to the editor of this paper. 


7-2eee + 


Hints for the Month. 


FattentnG Hogs.—As your hogs are now be- 


\ing fattened, you should daily visit your fattening 


pens, and see that the hogs are fed at the stated 


|hours, and that they receive the food allotted to 
ithem. 


Recollect that, to ensure success in fatten- 


ing, the hogs should receive their food thrice a day 


at regular hours, and that if they are not regularly 
fed and watered, they become unquiet, and as a 
consequence, lose more or less flesh. Therefore, 
to prevent this, the utmost care must be observed 
in the hours of feeding. Care must be observed 
in keeping supplies of charcoal and rotton wood 
always accessible to them ; and as hogs take on fat 
always best in moderate weather, it must be made 
an object to push on their fattening to a conclusion, 
before the intense cold of winter sets in. A mix- 
ture of salt and ashes, if given them thrice a week, 
tends to keep up the tone of the hog’s appetite, im- 
proves his digestive powers, besides which, this 
mixture acts antagonistic tokidney worms. Make 
it a point of duty to provide your hogs with good, 


|clean, warm bedding, in order that they may, after 


each meal, be allured to indulge in sleep, as that, 
in connection with well filled stomachs, greatly 
conduces to the taking on of fat. 


Broop-Mar_es, In-cALF Cows, AND HEIFERs. 
—These should be fed moderately liberal, and re- 
ceive that which is good and nourishing. Feed 
them in sufficient quantities to keep their stomachs 
at peace, and preserve their bodily integrity.— 
Pregnant animals should not be kept fat, but still 
they should be fed on such nutritious food as will 
keep them in good thriving condition. The feeder 
should recollect that the young ones within require 
substance, as well as their mothers; that they 
have bones to be formed, flesh and tendons to be 
elaborated, and fat to be formed, and that these 
things can only be perfected through the agency of 
the dams, who can fulfil these demands only when 
such food is provided for them as will yield them. 

Good, well ventilated stables, or dry, warm, 
comfortable sheds, are indispensable to animals in 
such condition. 


Youne Corts anp Cattrie.—The half-feeding 
of young stock is one of the most mistaken and in- 


judicious systems ever pursued by man, besides 


being positively sinful. They should be provided 
with good tight, warm, dry sheds, facing the south, 
opening into yards. They should be so fed, as to 
be always kept in good growing condition—so fed, 
as that the elements of bone, muscle, tendons, and 
a moderate degree of fat, are always to be found in 
the quantity and quality of their food given to 
them.—Am. Farmer. 
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any other hands that might be required, and thus 
1) ome ¢ Miscel un, materially lessen the crushing labors of the house- 


wife. 

' es ; The women of such families, too, are usually 
hardy as well as industrious, and would commonly 
be glad to get the job of the washing and ironing 
A large part of our farmers’ wives are over-|for the family, or they would come in by the day 
worked. What with the boarding of the farm|and clean house, ete., and if there be girls in the 
hands, the dairy, and all the other unavoidable family, you can probably hire them steadily by 
parts of the routine of daily work, there needs to| the week or month. By hiring them thus occa- 
be extra hands to do it, and when these cannot be, | sion: ally from childhood, they would learn your 
or are not furnished, health suffers, the temper is| w: ys, and be much more likely to meet your 
often soured, the beauty of mind and soul is | we ints than any fresh importations. 
marred, and too often the worn-out mother fails to| The advanti ize of such an arrangement must, 
live out half her days. we think, be great to you; and in return, you 

We believe most families would gladly hire| should make it advantageous to them. Let them 
more assistance, if possible, but there is constant) have the place on such terms as will make it an 
complaints from all parts of the country, of a lack| object for trem to leave the city and hire with 
of girls who will consent to hire out in farmers’ 


Women’s Help for Wasuner? Families. 








|you. Make their home a comfortable one, pay 
families. It is evident that we cannot expect much | fair wages, take no advantage over ignorance or 


of this kind of help from American girls. Either | humble position ; in short—do as you would - 
they have insufficient health, or their fathers are | done by. Let there be freedom on —_ sides t 





able to support them without, or they are too proud | go or stay or hire as they please, and we are sure 
to “ work out,” as itiscalled. And ‘girls of foreign | the advant: age will be mutual. J. O. B. 
birth, if they have been even for a very short time | thee 

in the city, can seldom be persuaded thereafter to| For the Ohio Cultivator. 
go into the country. A Short Chapter on Bed Making. 


On the other hand, while luxury is every where Dese Convivaven Covet ha Tt wed wk 
2s . . B UTIV! sins :—As I was mak- 
oes ground, there is small chance that our ling the beds to-night, I thought, (perhaps trying to 
2 snggl epee, xan oat eget readily | excuse myself for being such an indolent chamber- 
met. On the contrary, they are vastly more likely | ~*“ ’ \ age ogg + 
to be multiplied. The demand is likely to in- maid,) how munch better & & ‘te mute hem, oven 
erease while the apply dimini seg ~~ at this late hour, than, as some persons do, the first 
gg supp") ; % thing after rising; for now, at least, the sheets, 
The same want is felt too to considerable extent S pee, Tages" ot ie ane 
ee ier Cieetewe ion Cheol etababites trike ete ent. (Oe thoroughly aired. It is quite common 
amo ener “gabe cae ON COOL, WOrk, Mhoug! MA! among thrifty housewives, or among those who 
chines are fast lessening the evil here. Not so in-|"., © ’ eu ~ c ® P 
af r wish to have all their work “done up” at an earl 
doors, and the question has become an important), acatdhy I y 
ene. ie t= thi pect He iy a a t? I hour, to make their beds quite early, as soon, in 
The most feasible plan that we can suggest is fact, as they are vacated, taking the clothes and 
2 3 Ie 2 “4 Ss e . . *-* 
= putting them on in great haste, without raising the 
this: Build a cheap though comfortable house on italien os @ucslae Ginis ts Oe ae 
> . 4 " . 8 > s “] . 
one corner of your farm, fence off a few acres of We all Peis at ote called eT 
ground to go with it, and rent this to some tenant perspiration is all the ane ili te te ek pore 
ill be likely to s y rants. There spire Sé going sys- 
who will be a - supply — 1 phere tems, and that our garments are permeated by it, 
are enough families in all our cities, who, if com- nail didak ta be often changed and exposed to the 
fortable provision we : c . "| pec so tegai ge re ae 
mertable provision were ‘made yo a —— purifying influence of the atmosphere, to render 
eee ge Slee cy: Fes Seees ate them healthful; and I believe that in one of the 
almost always good tenants—neat, industrious and ocala rm the Oultir sli, it eke ae wattaxPcweR d that 
. . . . ar a8 ») S a * 
8 ie and mond “ working the ground. Welch all the garments worn during the day should be 
and sometimes English and Scotch families can also saisthit me ‘all ‘ales all tituted iad “iit tine 
be found who will do well. + 0 Gage ae oh 
T cokes worn through the night should be worn during the 
he advantages resulting from such an arrange- lay. At bias te Si cen ene practice yy 
, : day. At leas s an excelle ‘tice. 
ment are numerous. You can easily spare the|.°? ; : 
iad ae . ’ Bas is just as necessary that the sheets, pillows, etc., of 
land, the fire wood, ete., indeed you would scarcely our beds should be exposed to the air; but in cold 
miss it, and would be sur w ( , $s Pops 6 ‘ ¢ 
eed ee ee ee than the weather we are apt to forget it, and, as I’ve heard 
worth of it in work, and the convenience of having Whe Velie iacy “ome allt a dine Wis Gue’s 
adies s ‘ : 
help at hand when wanted, must be great. You samen” ge hould raise the windows. r “i! : 
are not obliged to hire either the men or the women the clothes, and expose them and the bed to . te 
seded. as the . pres ; 8, s 2 hb 
cone Seaman amps 5 ee ne cay HON rent of fresh air, until the impurities shall have 
bliced*t ‘ tale dian e. ts. if Ginieiied been removed by the purifying influence of the at- 
rane — he ARI NRE a EAE in ig ti mosphere, and the room filled with pure air; inas- 
SS eae , much as health is more importz é 
One great cause of the scarcity of farm laborers, bed Reh pon ; © important than ira the 
: ; veds made early. o Ie O 
is this. You generally insist upon hiring only Oherr Valle 0.. Dec.. 1856 z 
° & iS. Ce v0. 
single men. A man with a family could be more Y HW ’ 
easily obtained, and by boarding himself, too, would Remark.—A very wholesome suggestion, Miss An- 
relieve the women of a part of their burden,—| nie, and one that need not be set to the account of an 
Moreover, the tenant family could probably board | excuse for not being a smart housekeeper —Eb. 
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{For the Ohio Cultivator. 
Keep the Heart Young. 





“ Christmas is coming, oh, merry, merry Christ- 
mas, and then I am to have my china doll !” shout- 
ed little Emma, this morning, after she had been 
counting the intervening days. Mattie’s expecta- 
tions were as glowing, though not quite so well de- 
fined as Emma’s. And so they went on, dwelling 
on the wonderful benevolence of Santa Claus, until 
anticipation was almost vivid enough to be reality. 
And not only they, but all the little ones of my 
acquaintance, are puzzling their wise heads how to 
lay out in the best possible manner, the contents of 
their savings bank, for the gratification of some dear 
friend, as a surprise gift, on that merry morning. 

We love to listen to their childish plans, and 
note the generosity and self-denial it prompts.— 
And we love these holidays, too, for the bright sun- 
marks they stamp on our child lives, sun-marks 
whose radiance beams through a long life of care 
and toil, weaving bright threads in the woof of 
many a dark history, softening the stern heart, 
when childhood pleads for indulgence, and melting 
the harsh reply to one of tenderness. We pity 
those who have no sweet childhood to look back 
upon ; when the erect form is bowed and the hair 
silvered, no tender memories link themselves with 
the desolation of the past, and the merry greeting 
of a gleeful child calls forth only a churlish reply. 


‘ . } 
We thank God we were saved such a bitter expe- 


rience, and our heart thrills with gratitude, as we 
recal the Christmas Eve’s of long ago, when we 
gathered around the broad, old fashioned fire-place, 
after the great snowy back log had been adjusted, 
and the flames began to climb and blaze up the 
black chimney, polishing the brass andirons, and 
filling the room with its glowing light ; mother in 
her low chair with her knitting, and father in the 
great arm chair, and we in his lap or at his feet, 
listening with infinite detight to the ready story. 
Then when the hour for retiring came, each drew 
off a warm stocking, not forgetting baby’s scarlet 
one with the rest, and hung them upon the jamb- 
hooks, or other convenient place, all ready for the 
mysterious dispenser of gifts in his midnight de- 
scent. And so those happy hopes blended with 
our dreams, as we closed our eyes in slumber, 
while mother tucked us warmly and snugly in bed, 
and left us with a kiss and a blessing. 


Those days are passed, now, and sometimes | 


shadows fall athwart our pathway, but never with- 
out the star of hope beaming brightly above it. 
Every phase of human life has its trials and its 
blessings, and happy is he, who, so self-sustained, 
can pass through all unscathed, culling only wis- 
dom, goodness and truth. Let the heart be liberal, 


the words cheering, and the hand extended to all. 


the weak and fallen, and it is for us to create a se- 
rene happiness within, however chilling the outer 
world may be. 

And so, dear Cultivator readers, ye who have 
been members of our pleasant circle, we still ask 


you to welcome us to your homes and by your fire- | 


sides, and in return accept our heartfelt greeting 
for a Merry Christmas, and a fruitful, Happy New 
Year. Cuitivator Mary. 


aT 


ULTIVATOR. 


| ArtHur’s Home Macazine has been changed to 
| Lady’s Home Magazine, and the No. for January is 
upon our table. It is wonderfully brushed up, and is 
the handsomest and best $2 Literary Magazine we 
get. Miss Virginia F. Townsend, the Lady Editress, 
is a good deal of a woman. Address T. 8S. Arthur, 
Phila., Pa. 


<00 

Tue Littte Piterim.—This charming paper has 
completed its third year, and the proprietors announce 
a change for next year, in the form of the paper, which 
is to be made octavo instead of the present quarto.— 
This will be in better shape for binding. Of the mat- 
ter in this publication, we need only say, it is unsur- 
passed for purity and interest in the whole circle of 
our juvenile literature. Terms, as heretofore, 50 cts. 
a year, 5 copies for $2, 14 copies and one extra for 
$5. L. K. Lippincott, Phila., Pa. 

In this No. for Dec., we find a word to mothers, 
such as a mother only can write, which reminds us of 
a pleasant item in our last summer rambles, when we 
chanced to have an hour with Grace Greenwood, and 
her live Little Pilgrim, Grace the second, the prints of 
whose two little laughing teeth we carried away on 
our finger, after leaving some dozens of kisses on the 
little witch’s chubby cheeks. 
mothers : 


But thus she writes to 


TO MOTHERS. 

Another year has passed over us—a peaceful 
and fortunate year, to most of you, I trust, yet 
doubtless bringing to the happiest hearts and 
homes something of change and sorrow. To me 
it has brought the most profound and sweet, the 
most solemn and sacred happiness of womanhood— 
for within this year I have been joined to “the 
great and noble army of mothers.” I am now one 
of you. Qh, if there is a time when woman may 
feel that she, like Mary of old, is “ blessed among 
women,” it is when she folds in her arms her first- 
born child, feels the touch of its tender little hands 
thrill on her heart-strings—feels upon her cheek 
the first soft breath of a life immortal—sees faintly 
twinkling in the misty depths of sleepy little eyes 
a love that shall yet brighten the world for her.— 
| This joy unspeakable, this holy triumph of mater- 
nity, is Heaven’s abundant compensation for all 


that is suffered by woman—for all that is denied 
to her. 


-7eoo-— 


Hope is Prophecy. 





There is a dogma of the ancient sages :— 
No noble human thought, 

However buried in the dust of ages, 
Can ever come to nought 


With kindred faith, that knows no base deje-tion 
Beyond the sage’s scope, 

I see, afar, the final resurrection 
Of every glorious hope! 


I see, as parcel of a new creation, 
The beatific hour, 

When every bud of lofty aspiration 
Shall blossom into flower ! 


We are not mocked ; it was not in derision, 
God made our spirits free ; 

Our brightest hopes are but the dim pre-vision 
Of blessings that shall be ! 


When they who lovingly have hoped and trusted, 
espite some transient fears 
Shall see Life’s jarring elements adjusted, 
And rounded into spheres ' 
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MARKETS. 
Onto CuLtivaTor OrFice, Dec. 13, 1856. 
Trade is becoming more lively since the rise of water in the Ohio 
River. Of the general prospects and prices of interest to farmers, 
we gather the following items from the Cincinnati Price Current 
for Dec. 10 


In our general markets, the produce business has been quite 


brisk. Heavy shipments have been made by river since the re- | 


sumption of navigation. Flour has been taker freely at very full 
prices, chiefly for the coast. Wheat has been in-limited supply, 
and prices are tending upwards. Corn and oats remain steady.— 
In Hogs, the market opened quite active, and prices advanced 
steadily, until $6 40 was reached, for heavy hogs. The receipts 
increased by railways, and prices declined about 15c per 100 lbs., 
but at the decline the demand became active, and the market 
closed decidedly buoyant, at $6 to $6 25, holders asking $6 30@6 35 
for heavy : ogs. The ery of “short crops” comes to us from this 
State, Kentucky and Indiana generally. At Louisville, the pape:s 
say there will be a large falling off, say one hundred thousand, but 
this is not to be attributed so much toa short crop, as to the fact 
that the Louisville dealers have not made the exertions this sea- 
son to buy Hogs in the fore part of the season, they have done in 
previous years, and besides prices there have ruled considerably 
below those current in this market. The indications are that hogs 
will come to this market the present season from a more extensive 
area of country than they have done for several years past, and 


already several! lots have reached this city that, under ordinary | 


circumstances, would have been packed elsewhere. 

The Louisville Journal of Monday, says of the Hog market : 

Since last Wednesday the weather has been favorable for killing 
hogs, and all the pork houses have been in full operation. In our 
last weekly notice of the hog trade, we spoke of a very large fall- 
ing off, both in number and weight. This has been fully realized. 
Already m re than one-half of the number of hogs which will be 
killed here have been received. Last year, 333,000 head were 
slaughtered around the falls, and this year, from present appear- 
ances, it will hardly reach 240,000—showing a deficit in numbers of 
93,000, and the falling off in weight will increase this deficit at least 
20,000. At other packing points a similar falling off is calculated 
on. Owing to this the market has been very firm, and prices have 
gradually advanced. Within the last two days we have heird of 
sales of about 2,000 head, in several lots, at $6 25@6 30, and yes- 
terday a sale of 351 head, averaging 185 lbs , equal to $6 32. Itis 
thought that these prices will not be sustained. Most buyers de- 
cline giving over $6. 

Beef attile have not undergone any alteration during the week. 
The supply has been moderate, and the market firm at $275 to 
$3 75 tb cwt. gross. 

Sheep range from $1 to $2 50 each. 

Fiour—tThe market has been very firm during the week, with a 
ood export demand, chiefly for the Southern markets. We quote 
5 30@5 35 as the range for superfine, and $5 40@5 50 for choice 

to extra white Wheat. 

Gratn—In Wheat, the market has been very firm, millers pay- 
ing freely $1 10 for Red, and $115 for White. Corn, old at 48@50c, 
and new 43 to 45c. Rye, 78@80c. Rarley, Fall is firm at $1 48@ 
1 50, Spring is rather dull at $145. The shipments to the West, 
since the opening of navigation, have been very large. Oats, 40c 
on arrival, and 42 @43c from store. 

Curese—The demand continues active, chiefly for export, and 
the sales during the week have been large, reaching 5,000 boxes. 
Prices are without perceptible change, and we continue to quote 
ordinary selected shipping to choice at 10@11c; English Dairy and 
Kinsman’s Farm at 12c,and Durham Farm at 12\c. 6,283 boxes 
were received during the week, and 5,386 do. exported. 

Burrer— The receipts continue moderate, and with a good home 


and fair export demand, prices are again higher. Closing at 16@20 | 
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Columbus Nursery----1857, 
VERY LARGE SUPPLY OF FRUIT AND 
Ornamental Trees. Shrubs, Vines, ete , are now on haid tor 
the coming Spring, including the finest kinds of Apple, Peach, Pear, 
Cherry, Plum, Quince ane Apricot ‘Trees, Grape Vines, Rasybe.ry, 
Gooseverry avd Currant Bushes, Strawberry Plants, etc., and Lv- 
ergieen ‘irees and Shiuls iw great var ety 
Ce Ncurstymen aud Deaiers supplied with Fruit Trees, at 
| Wholesale, at very low prices; also Seedling Stocks of various 
kinds, and Osage Orange plants for hedging. 
Catalogues with prices, etc., sent to all applicancs, and letters of 
inquiry promptly answered. M. B. BATEHAM & CO. 
Columbus, Dec. 1], 1856. 
MORGAN HORSES. 
LIVE BOOK!—EVERY OWNER OF 
| 4 Horses should have it Every Farmer must have it. Every 
Breeder will have it. 
| It contains a reliable History and Description of Morgan Horses, 
aud more than twenty Portraits of distinguished animals, also val- 
uable Hints on Breeding, Breaking and Training for Exhibition at 
Spoenitarel Fairs, with instructions to persons about purchasing 
orses. 
Price $1. Sent free of postage Cc. M. SAXTON & CO, 
Agricultural Book Publishers, 140 Fulton st , New York 
Book Agents, Farmers’ Sons, every body with a small cas) capi- 
tal, can make money by selling our Agricultural Books. Discount 
liberal. Catalogues sent free. 
Dec 1-2tt 


| FRESH HOLLAND BULBS. 
just RECEIVED BY WM. A. GILL AT THE 
e 


Agricultural Warehouse and Seed Store, a fine lot of Holland 
Bulbs, among which are 
| 200 Hyacinths, best named sorts—Crocus, in variety—Tulips, 
late and early, single and double—Polyanthus Narcissus—Crown 
Imperials—Snow drops, single and double—Giadiolus, in four sorts, 
mixed — Narcissus in four sorts, mixed—Johnquills, single and dou- 
ble—Iris, English and Spanish—Hyacinth Glasses. 
The above Bulbs were imported by Joseph Breck & Sons, Bos- 
ton, and are warranted to be of the finest — each. 
East side of High st., between Broad and Gay, Columbus, O. 
Nov. 15. 


| 
| 
| 
| 





NHINESE SUGAR CANE.—I HAVE A SUPPLY 

/ of this seed on sale. Price per lb., $2; per 0z., 20 cts. Per 
sons remitting me 25 cents, shall have one ounce sent them post- 
age paid. 

This exotic plant, known as Sorghum Sascharatum, recently in- 
troduced into this country by the Patent Office, may be cultivated 
to advantage in every part of the United States. It will make a 
good crop on the poorest soil. From experiments already made in 
syrup making from the juice of this plant, I fully believe that sugar 
can be profitably made; at any rate, it is worth a trial by every 
farmer. J. M. McCULLOUGH, 

Nov. 1-tf No. 200 Main st., ( incinnati. 





"THOROUGH -BRED NORTH DEVON AND 

AYRSHIRE BULLS —I offer for sale a few young Bulls bred 
' from first rate stock, and with full pedigrees For particulars ad- 
| dress me at No. 23 Fulton street, New York Cit 

M. TREDWELL, 
| Importer, Breeder and Dealer in North Devon and Ayrshire Cattle. 
| emg re Madison, Morris Co., New Jersey. 
ov. 15-3mt 





QOUTHDOWN SHEEP.—I HAVE A CHOICE 


| 


| flock of full blooded Southdowns, which I will sell at fair prices 
on a few months’ credit, if desired. They consist of Ewes and 
| Rams, and are from the best imported stock. 
ESTER BARTLETT, 
| Westfield, 4 miles south-west of Cardington Station, on Cleveland 
~ Columbus Railroad, Morrow Co., O. 
Nov 1-tf 


SLOWER SEEDS, GROWTH OF 1856.—THE 
subscribers will send 20 choice varieties of flower seed by 
mail, postage paid, for one dollar. 
WARDER & GILMORE, 
| Oct. 15, 6ma.* Nurserymen and Florists, Springfield, Ohio. 











for fair to good fall packed, 23 to 25 for prime to choice Dairy do, | QUPERIOR STOCK FOR SALE.—THE TOR. 


and 23 to 24 for good choice Roll. The receipts during the week 


rents of driving cold rain, on the 17th inst., having prevented 


comprise 272 bbls. and 157 firkins, and the exports 95 bbls. and 328, me from offering my best stock, my Silesian Bucks, Saxon Ewes, 


firkins and kegs. 

Seep—Clover is in good demand at $6 50, but is chiefly held 
higher. Flax is selling at $1 75@1 80, and in good demand. Tim- 
othy ranges fronr $2 75 to 3 25. 

Green Apples continue scarce, and are in demand at $2 50@3 50, 
and for very choice, $4 per bbl. 


PoraTors—The market is buoyant, and good to prime are now 
5 


selling from store at $1 to 1 25. 


Provisions advanced with Hogs in the early part of the week, but 
for the last three days the market has been very dull at lower 
rates. The general feeling with reference to products, does not! 
act as quickly as those by which the Hog trade is influenced. This 
is owing to the fact that the demand from the seaboard markets is 
quite limited, and in no case do the figures reveal a shipping mar- 
gin. New Orleans quotations on the Sth, as reported by telegraph, | 


are extremely low. 


| Black Hawk Colts, and Suffolk Pigs, can be obtained at private 
sale. Address . H. LADD, 
| Nov. 15-4t Richmond, Jefferson county, Ohio. 
OSsAce ORANGE PLANTS .—300,000 OSAGE 
Orange Plants, of strong growth, for sale. Price $3 per 1000. 
| J. M. M’CULLOUGH, 
| Oct. 15. No. 200 Main street, Cincinnati. 
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iT? PERSONS OUT OF EMPLOYMENT.— 


Wanted, persons in every town and village, to circulate new 
and usefu) Pictorial Works. For full particulars address, post paid, 
ROBERT SEARS, Publisher, 


| Dec. 1-2mt No. 18] William st., New York. 
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